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Article til, 

INFLUENCE OF THE PRINCIPLE OF HONOUR, IL- 
LUSTRATED IN THE TRIAL AND SENTENCE OF 
ADMIRAL BYNG.* 

Admiral Bvng, the son of Lord Viscount Torrington— 
ennobled with this title for his naval exploits — was trained 
from his earliest youth to his father's profession, and was gen- 
erally esteemed one of the best officers in the British navy. 

In the year 1756, in the reign of George II., he was de- 
spatched with a fleet to act against the French in the Mediter- 
ranean, and, particularly, to defend the island of Minorca, then 
under the British government. In this expedition he was un- 
successful ; and Minorca falling into the hands of the French, 
the English people felt their national honour severely wounded ; 
and a universal clamour of rage and resentment was excited 
against Admiral Byng, and also against the ministry, who were 
accused of having neglected to take early measures for the 
security of the island. 

Addresses to the king, on the subject, were presented by the 
city of London, and by different counties and corporations in 
the kingdom ; and the populace clamoured aloud for inquiry 
and justice. Minorca was a place of great importance to the 
commerce and to the naval strength of Great Britain ; the min- 
istry had timely notice of the intentions of the French; 
the English navy was manifestly superior to theirs ; — in these 
circumstances of the case, it was apprehended that the loss of 
the island " would be an indelible reproach on the honour of 
the British nation." 

In the addresses referred to, the hope was expressed that the 
authors of the late losses would be detected and brought to 
condign punishment. His majesty in his answer gave assur- 



* Smollett's Continuation of the History of England, Vol. I. pp. 319—24— 
48 and 470—80. 
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•ance that justice should be done to any persons who had been 
Wanting in their duty to him, and to their country. 

The first victim to the popular fury was General Fowke, the 
commandant of Gibraltar. He was tried by a court martial; 
condemned by the cat-ting vote of the president, and dismissed 
from the service. 

The next victim was Admiral Byng. On his arrival at 
Gibraltar, finding that the French squadron had already pass- 
ed the straits, and that there were no conveniences there for 
cleaning and fitting his ships, he had written to the admiralty 
a letter in which he used expressions implying negligence on 
their part. Proceeding from Gibraltar to Minorca, he fell in 
with the French squadron. The line of battle was formed, 
and both sides prepared for action. The part of the line in 
which Admiral Byng's own ship was stationed, accidentally 
falling into disorder, he delayed to bear down upon the enemy, 
until, ashe said, he could do so with his line unbroken. He ob- 
served that he would avoid the errour of Admiral Mathews, who 
had singly exposed himself to a fire which he was unable to 
sustain. The French taking advantage of his hesitation, sail- 
ed away. Byng gave chase, but was unable to overtake them. 
Calling a council of war, he expressed to them his opinion of 
the impracticability of relieving Minorca, and the council con- 
curring with him, he returned to Gibraltar, with the design of 
affording protection to that fortress. 

In a letter to the admiralty containing an official report of 
tils encounter with the French fleet, Admiral Byng made use 
of some expressions in justification of his own conduct, and 
implying, still farther, neglect and delay on their part. The 
ministry, incensed yet more than by his former letter, and fore- 
seeing the storm of popular fury which would arise, when the ill 
success of the expedition should become known, resolved to turn 
it from themselves upon the head of the unfortunate admiral. 

They sent Sir Edward Hawke to supersede him in the 
command. At about the same time, they had the admiral's 
letter published, but curtailed of several expressions, and even 
of whole paragraphs. The populace burst forth into fury 
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against the admiral. Their rage could not have been exceed- 
ed, remarks the historian, " if he had lost the whole navy of 
England, and left the coasts of the kingdom naked to inva- 
sion.'" The flame was carefully cherished. Emissaries were 
employed, who mingled both with the courtiers at St. James, 
and with the mob in the streets. They expatiated upon the 
cowardice, insolence, and misconduct of the admiral, and exag- 
gerated the consequences which would ensue from losing Mi- 
norca. Agents were employed to vilify his person, in places of 
vulgar resort, and mobs were hired to hang and burn him in 
<.'tligy. 

To the letter informing him of his recall, Admiral Byng re- 
plied with still farther justification of his conduct, and still far- 
ther implication of negligence in the ministry. On the receipt 
of this letter, despatches were transmitted to Sir Edward 
Hawke, to send him home in arrest. And in prosecution of 
the plan of exciting the popular fury against him by measures 
implying great guilt, a copy of the order of arrest was lodged 
at every port in the kingdom.' 

When the admiral arrived at Greenwich, a prisoner, he was 
conducted thence to Portsmouth, by a body of horse guards. 
On the way, he was insulted by the populace, in every town 
and village through which he passed. After remaining some 
lime in custody, he was brought to trial before a court martial, 
convened on board of a ship of war. in the harbour of Ports- 
mouth. The accusation against him was grounded on an ar- 
ticle in an act of parliament, entitled the ; ' Twelfth Article of 
War. - ' This article was to the following purport : — " Every 
person who, in time of action, shall withdraw, keep back, or 
not come into fight, or who shall not. do his utmost to take, 
seize, and destroy the enemy, through motives of cowardice, 
disaffection, or negligence, shall suffer death" — It appeared in 
evidence, that the admiral betrayed no symptom of fear or 
cowardice during the engagement, but gave his orders coolly 
and distinctly. The court therefore acquitted him of coward- 
ice. There was no proof of disaffection. He was therefore 
cleared of this part of the charge. But the court were unan- 
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imously of opinion that he did not do his utmost to take, seize, 
and destroy the enemy, and as the law made no provision in 
case the negligence arose from an errour in judgment, they 
ordered "that the said Admiral John "Byng should be shot to 
death on board of such ship, and at such time as the lords of 
the admiralty should please to direct " 

During the whole trial, the admiral behaved with the great- 
est composure. He was so confident of being honourably ac- 
quitted that he had ordered his coach to be ready to convey him 
from the tribunal to London. A friend obtaining some inti- 
mation of the sentence about to be pronounced, thought it his 
duty to inform him. He expressed indignation, but mani- 
fested no fear. In the court, while " divers members of the 
court martial manifested grief, anxiety, and trepidation, shed- 
ding tears, and sighing with extraordinary emotion, he heard 
his doom denounced, without undergoing the least alteration 
of feature, and made a low obeisance to the President and 
other members of the court, as he retired." 

The officers of the court martial unanimously subscribed a 
letter to the board of admiralty, expressing the reasons on 
which their decision was founded, and recommending the ad- 
miral to mercy. They remarked, " we cannot help laying 
the distresses of our minds before your lordships, on this occa- 
sion, in finding ourselves under a necessity of condemning a 
man to death, from the great severity of the twelfth article of 
war, part of which he falls under, which admits of no mitiga- 
tion, if the crime should be committed by an errour in judg- 
ment ; and therefore, for our own consciences' sake, as well as 
in justice to the prisoner, we pray your lordships, in the most 
earnest manner, to recommend him to his majesty's clemency." 

The lords of the admiralty did not comply with this request. 
But they transmitted to his majesty the letter of the members 
of the court martial, with copies of the proceedings; and since 
the crime of negligence for which the admiral had been con- 
demned was not expressed in the proceedings, they intimated 
a doubt in regard to the legality of the sentence. This point 
fcis majesty referred to the twelve judges. They were unani- 
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niously of opinion that the sentence was legal. Their report 
was transmitted to the admiralty. Their lordships then issued 
a warrant for the execution. 

Some members of the court martial who were also members 
of parliament, yet unable to satisfy their consciences, without 
doing every thing in their power to obtain a pardon for a man 
whom, by the letter of the law, they felt themselves obliged to 
condemn, made efforts to obtain the aid of parliament in his 
behalf, but without avail. The house of commons passed a 
bill releasing the members of the court martial from their oath 
of secvecy, and allowing them to disclose the grounds on which 
they had passed sentence of death on admiral Byng. But the 
house of lords, after an examination of the members of the 
court martial, almost unanimously rejected the bill. Thus the 
law was left to take its course. The " sovereign had been 
given to understand," in the words of the history from which 
this narrative is derived, that "admiral Byng was a victim 
absolutely necessary to appease the fury of the people." And 
the influence which operated in the house of lords, connected 
as they were with the ministry, it is easy to trace to its source. 

We shall give the account of the final scene of this transac- 
tion, in the historian's own words. 

" The unfortunate admiral being thus abandoned to the 
stroke of justice, (?) prepared himself for death with resigna- 
tion and tranquillity. He maintained a surprising cheerfulness 
to the last ; nor did he from his conviction to his execution, ex- 
hibit the least sign of impatience or apprehension. During 
that interval he had remained on board of the Monarque, a 
third rate ship of war, anchored in the harbour of Portsmouth, 
under a strong guard, in custody of the admiralty. On the 
14th of March, the day fixed for his execution, the boats be- 
longing to the squadron at Spithead, being manned and armed, 
containing their captains and officers^ with a detachment of 
marines, attended this solemnity in the harbour, which was 
crowded with an infinite number of other boats and vessels 
filled with spectators. About noon, the admiral having taken 
leave of a clergyman and two friends, who accompanied nirjjj. 
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walked out of the great cabin to the quarter deck, where two 
files of marines were ready to execute the sentence. He ad- 
vanced with a firm, deliberate step, a composed and resolute 
countenance, and resolved to suffer with his face uncovered, un- 
til his friends, representing that his looks would possibly intimi- 
date the soldiers, and prevent their taking aim properly, he sub- 
mitted to their request, threw his hat on the deck, kneeled on a 
cushion, tied one white handkerchief over his eyes, and dropped 
the other as a signal for his executioners, who fired a volley so 
decisive that five balls passed through his body, and he dropped 
down dead in an instant. The time in which this tragedy was 
acted, from his walking out of the cabin to his being deposited 
in the coffin, did not exceed three minutes. 

Thus fell, to the astonishment of all Europe, admiral John 
Byng, who, whatever his errours, seems to have been rashly 
condemned, meanly given up, and cruelly sacrificed to vile 
considerations." 

In presenting this narrative to our readers, we have not been 
influenced by any vain desire of doing justice to the memory 
of the unhappy victim. Our object has regard to the living, 
not the dead. The merits of the sentence by which the admi- 
ral was condemned, require no investigation. It is safe to leave 
them with his judges. They unanimously declared that they 
condemned him, because the law required them to do so, and 
not because he merited condemnation. They could not pro- 
nounce the sentence without sighs and tears. They could not 
satisfy their consciences, nor do justice to the prisoner, without 
earnestly recommending him to mercy. Nor is it necessary to 
add any thing to the comments of the historian on the cruel 
and abominable arts of the ministry. They have received 
that historical justice, which lime, victorious over party, passion, 
and prejudice, seldom fails to award. Nor is the legality of 
the sentence a question to be debated. On that the twelve 
judges of the British realm have pronounced. 

What then do we here behold 1 A man in the vigour of life 
and health, the son of an illustrious naval commander, enno- 
bled for his exploits, — himself an admiral in the British navy, 
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shot dead, against the opinions and the consciences of hi? 
judges, because the law made no provision in case the crime of 
negligence had been committed through an errour in judgment. 
A crime committed through an errour in judgment ! Yes,, 
such in the opinion of his judges, and such by his own dying 
declaration, was the crime for which Byng fell !. Yet he died 
in accordance with the law. Here, therefore, we behold a law 
declaring errours of the understanding, crimes! On what 
principle was that law based ? By what principle were these 
errours in judgment determined ? Suppose the French had 
not escaped, and that same conduct of Admiral Byng had 
eventuated in success. How entirely its character would have 
been changed ! Instead of a crime, to be expiated by an igno- 
minious death, it would have made England resound with 
songs of triumph. It would have covered the gallant admiral 
with glory. What shall we call a principle which makes 
crime to turn upon results 7 The principle of justice? Jus- 
tice is slow to call defeat, crime, and victory, glory. Let us 
rather call it the principle of honour — a principle for great and 
noble minds, and above the comprehension of vulgar capaci- 
ties ! These must be content with the principles of justice. 
So much for the principle of the law. 

But what were the motives which operated so powerfully in 
requiring the law to be put in execution ? The ministry fore- 
saw the rising storm. They determined to avert it from them- 
selves. They were aware of the existence of a principle very 
different from that of justice. The populace are not men to 
calculate consequences, or to estimate results. Such things 
are too abstract for them. But they are honourable men. 
They readily identify themselves with the national glory. 
They eagerly catch the first sounds of national triumph, and, 
each, elated with pride, joins in the huzza, as an eulogium on 
himself. My country has conquered. I am that country. 
All claim a share in the glory. Not so, in the disgrace of de- 
feat. They keenly feel this disgrace because it is a stain on 
what each considers his own. This stain must be washed 
away. The resentment of wounded pride seeks for an object 
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on which to fall. The champions selected to conduct or to- 
fight the nation's battles, are considered the authors of the dis- 
grace. They have been beaten. That is enough. They 
must expiate their offence ; perhaps by their blood. So the 
vanquished of other species, return from the combat to receive 
the reproaches, if not the blows of their master. So the 
pacha, in Turkey, comes back from an unsuccessful expedi- 
tion, and lays down his head at his despot's feet. So the victo- 
rious hero of Marathon, returned from Paros, and ended his 
days in a prison. So it has been the world over. Success is 
glory, defeat is disgrace ; it may be crime ! Oh ! the principle 
of honour. It sheds blood for glory ; it sheds blood for dis- 
grace. How unlike the principle of Christian charity ! How 
unlike the principle of justice ! 



Article IV. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

BY THE EDITOE. 



1. — Report of M. de Lamartine, on the subject of Punishment tiy 
Death. 

M. de Lamartine, known in this country as a celebrated French 
poet, and beginning to be no less distinguished for his philanthropic 
views, than for his poetic genius, was appointed one of a Commit- 
tee to adjudge the premiums offered by the Society of Christian 
Morals, for the best essays on the Abolition of Punishment by Death. 
In presenting the decisions of the Committee, to the Society at 
their meeting in April last, he took occasion to express his own 
thoughts on the same general subject. His remarks may be 
found, translated, in the New York Commercial Advertiser of June 
10th. 

The discussion of the subject of capital punishment, involves a 
consideration of the powers of which society may avail itself to 
answer its ends, before it can pretend to plead the necessity of 
taking human life. It is for this reason, that we deem a brief notice 
of M. de Lamartine's Report not irrelevant to the object of this 



